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certain that the feeling in regard to 'clerical marriages' was quite
different in the sixteenth century from what a similar institution
would arouse in our own day, and Zwingii thought of it much
more as an illustration of the foolishness of Papal regulations than
as an example of moral turpitude or indeed as a moral or religious
question at all. And the plain inference to be drawn from the
Zwinglian passages just quoted is that Zwingii is describing the
direct answer of God to his spirit when he was in trouble and
doubt and was seeking through prayer to obtain divine assist-
ance. It is true that the answer came to him through the medium
of his intellect, but it is false to erect an antithesis between intel-
lectual and religious experience; neither excludes the other.
The birth and growth of his admiration for Erasmus, and his
discovery that truth must be found in the Scriptures alone, vir-
tually settled the future course of his career. Of course., their im-
plications did not immediately and without hindrance dominate
all his thinking and acting. The years 1516-18,, during which he
was People's Priest at Einsiedeln, were years in which he studied
the Scriptures with great care and gradually worked out the con-
sequences of the light which had dawned upon him. Thus, on
the one hand, throughout his stay at Einsiedeln his sermons on
the Gospels preached at Mass relied much upon the exegesis
provided by the Fathers, and as late as September, 1518, he
accepted the post of Acolyte Chaplain to the Pope; on the other
hand, he told the Cardinal of Sitten that the claims of the Papacy
were based on an insecure foundation and could not be supported
from Scripture, and wrote several letters in frank criticism of the
pardoner Bernhardin Samson. Zwingii himself in several places
indicates that the end of the year 1516 marked the beginning of
his evangelical preaching,1 and it is clear that these apparent
vacillations were due to the fact that he was feeling his way to-
wards a fully thought-out and articulated position. It is true that
his attacks on Samson were couched in the terms of intellectual
mockery and were deduced from humanist presuppositions. But
we may not therefore conclude that they were merely intellectual
exercises betraying no real concern for the interests of Christ and
His Church, as Lindsay appears to do when he says that they did
not reach the depths of religious feeling, and contrasts them un-
favourably in this respect with Luther's onslaught on Indulgences,2
It is impossible to separate the humanist from the religious man
within the personality of Zwingii, for he was at all times both a
1 e,g. in the Arcfofeles, ad init,3 I, 256.                            2 op. cit.? II, 30.